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ENGLAND, 1810-1860. 
By Pekct Wells Bidwell. 



The most striking, indeed the essential fact in the economic 
history of southern New England in the half-century before 
the Civil War was an increase in population. Where, in 1810, 
800,000 persons had with difficulty been able to get a living, 
50 years later there were 1,900,000 on a much higher standard 
of life. 

TABLE I. 
POPULATION OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 1810-1860. 



Year. 


Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island. 


Connecticut. 


Total. 


Density per 
Square Mile. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


472,000 
523,000 
610,000 
738.000 
994,500 
1,231,000 


77,000 

83,000 

97,000 

109,000 

147,500 

175,000 


262,000 
275,000 
298,000 
310,000 
371,000 
460,000 


811,000 
881,000 
1,005,000 
1,157,000 
1,513,000 
1,866,000 


58.3 
63.5 
72.3 
83.2 
108.8 
134.2 



An analysis of population growth by decades from 1790 
to 1860 reveals a distinct division of the 70 years into three 
periods: (1) from 1790 to 1820, (2) from 1820 to 1840, and (3) 
from 1840 to 1860. 

TABLE II. 
RATE OF INCREASE OF POPULATION BY DECADES, 1790-1860. 





Per Cent. Increase. 














Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island. 


Connecticut. ! 


Southern New 
England. 


1790-1800 


11.6 


0.0 


5.5 


12.8 


1800-1810 


11.5 


11.4 


4.4 


9.3 


1810-1820 


10.9 


7.8 


5.0 


8.7 


1820-1830 


16.7 


17.0 


8.2 


15.2 


1830-1840 


20.9 


12.0 


4.1 


14.0 


1840-1850 


34.8 


35.6 


19.6 


30.8 


1850-1860 


23.8 


18.4 


42.1 


23.3 
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The steady tide of emigration which had been draining the 
towns of southern New England since the Revolution, and 
in some cases since 1750, was not perceptibly checked until 
after 1820.* 

At the year 1840 we find a sharp turning-point; before this 
date, taking the three states as one region, the increase had 
been slow and uniform, averaging about 14 per cent, in a 
decade. After 1840 the rate of increase was nearly twice as 
great. The contrast between 1830-1840 and 1840-1850 is 
particularly striking. Of the population of Massachusetts a 
contemporary writer said: 

The fifty years since 1790, seem to be naturally divided into 
two periods of about equal length; the first extending from 1790 
to about 1820, and the second from 1820-1840. During the 
first, the soil being nearly all occupied for the purposes of 
agriculture, the surplus population emigrated out of the state, 
and settled in other states. During this period, the increase 
was small, and the number of towns incorporated was com- 
paratively small also. During the second period from 1820 
to 1840, though the number of new towns was even less in- 
creased, the number of inhabitants was increased in a much 
larger proportion, than in the first. The surplus population, 
instead of emigrating, were more retained at home by the 
encouragements held out by the increase of the manufacturing 
enterprise of the community. The first period was distin- 
guished by greater emigration to other states, and by the 
pursuit of agriculture as the principal employment, and the 
second by the increase of manufactures.! 

The vital question for the economic historian when con- 
fronted by facts such as these is "How was the increase in 
population supported?" The agricultural industry in south- 
ern New England at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
had shown itself incapable of supporting in their accustomed 
manner of life the natural increase of people. Continuous 
emigration to western states was the result. But within a 
half-century not only had emigration ceased, but over 375,000 

* For s discussion of the extent and causes of this early emigration, see the writer's Eural Economy in 
New England at the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Vol. XX, pp. 383-391, New Haven, 1916. 

t Chiokering, Jesse, Statistical View of the Population of Massachusetts, 1765-1840, Boston, 1846, pp. 
41-42. 
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persons of foreign birth had been received.* By what change 
in the manner in which New England people got their living, 
by what modification of their "mores of self-maintenance" 
were the additional 1,000,000 persons in these three states 
supported? To answer this question is the purpose of the 
present investigation. 

The Concentration of Population, 1810-1860. In the first 
place it is evident from a closer examination of the population 
statistics, that something occurred to cause a concentration 
of people in urban communities. Their growth accounts largely 
for the entire increase. In 1810 there were over the whole 
area of southern New England only three towns containing 
more than 10,000 persons, f Their total population was 56,000, 
amounting to 6.9 per cent, of that of the three states. About 
one quarter of all the people lived in 49 towns varying in size 
from 3,000 to 10,000, and the great remainder, two thirds of 
the total, lived in townships of less than 3,000 population. 
In the last group most of the people lived in farm houses 
scattered over an area of 40 or 50 square miles; only a very 
few lived in the villages. 

The corresponding figures for 1860 show a marked contrast. 
At the latter date 26 towns of over 10,000 contained in all 
681,600 persons, or 36.5 per cent, of the total population. Of 
the remainder one third was to be found in the towns from 
3,000 to 10,000 and about an equal number in the towns of 
smaller size. 

Looking at these changes from another point of view, it 
appears that most of the increase in population is to be as- 
cribed to the growth of 26 towns of the largest size. To the 
total increase of 1,055,000 these contributed 625,600 or 59 
per cent. The towns between 3,000 and 10,000 furnished 
38.9 per cent., and the smallest towns about 2 per cent. The 
total population of the last group was only 19,000 greater in 
1860 than in 1810. 

*The number given by the Eighth Census, 1860, was 378,204. The statistics of internal migration 
published in the same census showed that between 1850 and 1860 the movement of the free native white 
population from state to state had resulted in a net gain to Connecticut of 17,500 persons; to Rhode Island* 
3,500 persons. Massachusetts had a net loss of 6,650, thus leaving a net gain to southern New England of 
14,350 persons. These figures are found in the volume on Population, p. xxxiii. 

t Boston, Providence, and New Haven. 
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CONCENTRATION 


TABLE III 
OF POPULATION 


IN URBAN COMMUNITIES. 


Groups. 


1810. 


1840. 


1860. 




811,000 
437 

3 

56,000 

6.9 

49 

210,300 

25.9 

385 

544,700 

67.1 


1,157,000 
479 

9 

214,090 

18.5 

74 

340,200 

29.4 

396 

602,730 

52.1 


1,866,000 




526 


Group I. 


26 




681,600 




36.5 


Group II. 
Towns 3,000-10,000 


129 




620,700 




33.8 


Group III. 


371 




563,700 




30.1 







It will be noted that the middle-size towns remained a curi- 
ously constant factor in the total population. The increase in 
the importance of the largest towns was accompanied by a 
continuous decrease in the importance of the smallest.* 

The causes of urban concentration are in general familiar: 
manufactures, the maritime industries, commerce, domestic 
and foreign, fishing, and shipbuilding. In southern New 
England hundreds of small towns and villages grew rapidly 
in population in the first half of the 50 years as a result of the 
establishment of manufacturing enterprises of all sorts. The 
growth of a few cities of 15,000 or more in eastern Massachu- 
setts, such as Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River, in the years 
1840-1860, was a more spectacular exhibition of the same 
forces. The influence of the extension of maritime enterprises, 
on the other hand, acted somewhat differently. The effects 
on population in this case were naturally confined to a narrow 
strip of seacoast and localized at the best harbors. In only 
a very few cases can any direct effect of commercial expansion 
in increasing population be found. It is safe to say that 
unless manufactures had developed there would have been a 
stationary condition if not a decrease in the population of most 
of the commercial towns. 

The Maritime Industries in their Relation to the Growth of 
Population. In tracing briefly the history of the maritime 

* Identical towns were, of course, not to be found in the same groups in 1810 and in 1860, except in rare 
instances. Many of the smallest towns grew into communities of considerable size, their places in the 
group being taken by the incorporation of new towns through the subdivision of some of the larger and 
older. 
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industries of the ports of southern New England in the years 
1810-1860, we may distinguish a number of separate branches: 
(1) foreign trade, (2) the coasting trade, (3) the cod and mack- 
erel fisheries, (4) whaling, (5) shipbuilding and the manufacture 
of cordage. At the beginning of the century, every coast town 
from Newburyport along the shores of Massachusetts Bay to 
Cape Cod, and from New Bedford and Providence along the 
Sound to New York, where there was any sort of harbor, owned 
and manned a few small fishing and coasting vessels. Many 
of these towns traded with the West Indies; some of them, 
such as Nantucket, New Bedford, and New London, had built 
up a thriving whaling industry and a few, such as Salem and 
Boston, sent out a number of large vessels each year which 
came back freighted with rich cargoes from Europe and the 
Far East.* 

The Foreign Trade. The foreign trade of New England 
ports suffered a severe decline in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. The Embargo and Non-Intercourse 
acts of 1807 and 1808 brought to a sudden stop the lucrative 
carrying trade which our ships had been performing for bellig- 
erent European nations. Hardly had these restrictions been 
removed when the War of 1812 came on, causing a further 
interruption of trade until the cessation of hostilities in 1815. t 

With the notable exception of Boston, almost every port in 
southern New England suffered severely; in many the loss of 
ships and of men was so great that the ports never recovered 
their former position. Salem had, in 1805, 41,600 tons of 
shipping; in 1816 only 34,000. Out of 152 vessels engaged in 
foreign trade owned in this port only 57 remained in 1815.$ 

* See Rural Economy in New England, Chapter II, for a fuller discussion of the extent and character 
of this commerce. 

t The extent of commercial loss appears from the following statistics taken from Macgregor, John, The 
Progress of America, 2 vols., London, 1847, II, 144, 198, 205. 

Registered Tonnage. 



Year. 


Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island. 


Connecticut. 


Total. 


1806 


306,100 


28,600 


26,000 


360,700 


1816 


274,000 


24,200 
Exports. 


24,600 


322,800 




Massachusetts. 


Rhode Island. 


Connecticut. 


Total. 


1806 


$21,200,000 


$2,091,800 


$1,716,000 


$25,007,800 


1816 


10,100,000 


612,800 


594,000 


11,306,800 



The most notable decline was of course in the amount of foreign produce exported. 
X Osgood and Batchelder, Historical Sketch of Salem, Salem, 1879, p. 134. 
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The tonnage registered in Newburyport shrank from 31,650 
to 24,700; in Fairfield, Connecticut, from 6,200 to 2,500; 
and in New Haven from 11,600 to 6,700. Boston was the 
only port showing any substantial increase (from 115,200 in 
1805 to 143,400 in 1816), although fishing ports such as Ply- 
mouth and Marblehead made slight gains.* 

After a short period of rapid recovery, 1816-1825, the foreign 
commerce of southern New England ports showed little growth 
until 1840. In the two succeeding decades, however, the 
statistics of exports and imports and of registered tonnage 
show remarkable increases. Massachusetts merchants and 
shipowners controlled most of the foreign trade in this period. 
Rhode Island and Connecticut ports lost foreign trade steadily 
from 1830 to 1850, the latter state showing sharp recovery, 
however, in 1850-1860. t 

TABLE IV. (a) 
(000 omitted.) 





1840. 


1860. 


States 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Tonnage. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Tonnage. 




$16,500 
276 
277 


$10,200 
207 
518 


178.9 

21.5 

9.0 


$41,200 

496 

1,420 


$17,000 
221 
743 


472.0 




10.8 




20.4 






Total 


$17,052 


$10,925 


209.4 


$42,116 


$17,964 


503.2 







(a) From TJ. S. Commerce and Navigation Reports. The tonnage figures are registered tonnage, not 
including whaling vessels. 

A closer examination of the statistics of tonnage registered 
in the various ports of Massachusetts in the years 1830 and 
1860 shows that Boston not only absorbed all the increase in 
foreign trade but even drew away much of this trade from the 
smaller ports. Thus in Massachusetts in 1830 the registered 
tonnage of all ports, exclusive of whaling vessels, was about 
180,000. Of this amount Boston had 107,000 tons. In 1860 
of the total of 472,000 tons, Boston had 411,400. The increase 
for the state was 292,000 and for the port of Boston, 304,000 

* The figures for 1805 are from Morse, Jeclidiah, The American Gazetteer, Boston, 1810; and for 1816 
from Spofford, Jeremiah, Gazetteer of Massachusetts, Newburyport, 1828; and from Pease and Niles, 
Gazetteer of Connecticut and Rhode Island, Hartford, 1819. 

t The increase of the coasting trade and of whaling contributed somewhat to the growth of population 
in the Sound ports, especially in New London, Stonington, and New Haven. In the last, as well as in 
Providence and Bridgeport, the manufacturing industries seem to have been more important than com- 
merce. 
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tons. Salem and Plymouth suffered most from this transfer; 
in the former the loss was partly compensated by an increase 
in the coasting trade. 

The Growth of Boston. It was this increase in commercial 
activity which was primarily responsible for population growth 
in Boston. 

TABLE V. 
INCREASE OF POPULATION IN BOSTON, 1810-1860. (a) 



1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


1850. 


1860. 


34,400 


44,000 


62,200 


96,800 


144,500 


192,700 



(a) Figures for the whole of Suffolk county, including the towns of Chelsea, North Chelsea, and Win- 
•throp, as well as the city of Boston. 

The period of most rapid increase in population, 1830-1850, 
was also that of most rapid commercial expansion. The 
tonnage of this port engaged in the coasting trade doubled in 
1830-1840 and from 1840 to 1850 its foreign tonnage increased 
from 150,000 to 270,000. The first steam liner service between 
Boston and Liverpool was opened in 1840 and until 1848 
Boston was the exclusive American port of destination. A 
few years later the famous Train Line of Liverpool packets 
was established. These two lines gave "an immediate and 
very remarkable impulse to the general trade of the city, and 
especially to its foreign business. . . . At no time have 
there been so many importing and jobbing houses in Boston 
as between the years 1840 and 1857, although a few houses 
now do a larger business than was done by all of them then. 
The coastwise shipping trade during this period was also very 
large. The supplies of cotton for the mills of New England 
came by sea; also the products of the Southwest, such as pro- 
visions, lard, lead, etc. In return we shipped to Southern 
ports domestic dry-goods, boots and shoes, furniture and 
wooden ware; and when everything else failed there was always 
a tonnage supply of ice and granite for every vessel seeking a 
cargo in that direction."* 

The building of railroads in New England in the 20 years 
before the Civil War was largely responsible for the concen- 
tration of the commerce of the whole region in Boston. Many 

* From an article by H. A. Hill in Winsor's Memorial History of Boston, 4 vols., Boston, 1881, Vol. IV, 
p. 228. 
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of the earliest roads had their termini in this city; others were 
soon connected with it. As early as 1845 we find Boston con- 
nected by rail with Lowell, Manchester, and with Nashua and 
Concord in New Hampshire; with Providence, Taunton, and 
New Bedford; with Marblehead, Salem, and Gloucester; with 
Portsmouth and Dover in New Hampshire ; and with Portland, 
Maine; Springfield, Pittsfield, and Worcester, and with Albany 
and the Hudson River by the Western Railroad and the Boston 
and Worcester. At Worcester connection was made with the 
Norwich and Worcester road, built in 1840, and at Springfield 
with the road from New Haven, finished in 1844.* 

In 1853 there were 39 lines of railroad completed in Massa- 
chusetts of a total length of 1,200 miles and 36 other lines 
under construction. A contemporary account reads: "By 
these roads Boston communicates directly with every import- 
ant town in Massachusetts, and with most of those of the 
neighboring states. There are three lines of continuous rail- 
roads, uniting the capital of the state with New York and with 
the intermediate towns of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
central Massachusetts. Two other lines connect Boston with 
Portland and the towns between them. Two, one through 
Vermont, and the other through central New Hampshire, 
bring her into direct intercourse with Burlington, Vermont, 
and with Montreal, and with Ogdensburg; and another to 
Albany, opens an uninterrupted line of railway communication 
between Boston, Cincinnati, Terre Haute, and Chicago, and 
by the close of the present year (1853) will probably be united 
to St. Louis."f 

Manufacturing enterprises in great variety, including iron 
manufactures of various sorts, machinery and steam-engines, 
stonecutfcing, leather dressing, painting, sugar-refining, and 
the manufacture of pianofortes had developed in Boston before 
1860. According to the Massachusetts industrial census of 
1855, these and other enterprises in Suffolk County employed 
14,100 persons out of a total population of 172,000. Yet 
manufactures were relatively of less importance in Boston than 
in inland towns.f 

* See John Hayward's Gazetteer of Massachusetts, revised edition, Boston, 1849, pp. 422-434. 

t From Lippincott, Grarhbo & Co.'s Gazetteer, Philadelphia, 1854, p. 676. 

JThis conclusion is based on a comparison of the proportions of the population engaged in manufacturing. 
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The New England Fisheries. New England fisheries 
flourished in the half-century before the Civil War, furnishing 
in their history the explanation of certain interesting popula- 
tion changes. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the cod and mackerel fisheries employed 1,200 vessels of 78,000 
tons with crews of 10,360 men and boys, chiefly from the ports 
of Maine (then a district in the State of Massachusetts) and 
Massachusetts Bay.f In 1859 the number of vessels was 3,000, 
measuring 157,000 tons with crews of 22,700. The industry 
was still divided between Maine and Massachusetts in about 
equal proportions. $ 

In Massachusetts up to about 1830 the principal fishing 
ports were Gloucester, Beverly, Boston, Marblehead, New- 
buryport, Plymouth, and the ports of Cape Cod. The history 
of the next 30 years shows the constantly increasing importance 
of Gloucester, while the other ports, with the exception of 
those on Cape Cod (Barnstable County), became comparatively 
insignificant competitors. The total fishing tonnage of the 
state was 61,700 in 1830 and 75,000 in 1860, the increase 
being 13,300 tons. In the same period the tonnage of 
Gloucester increased by almost 27,000. 



T 
TONNAGE ENGAGED IN 


ABLE VI. 
COD AND 


MACKEREL FISHING. 




Ports. 


1830. 


1840. 


1850. 


1860. 




7,360 
1,324 
8,952 
2,709 

5,362 
5,428 
8,047 
1,210 
20,596 


4,871 

305 

13,171 

5,583 

4,6i7 

7,788 

7,380 

149 

25,280 


6,553 

120 

18,881 

169 

2,936 

6,239 

6,631 

494 

38,635 


6,719 








35,720 








4,601 




5,821 




1,704 




4,536 




264 




15,218 







in various counties in Massachusetts in 1855. Whereas in Middlesex County 10 out of every 57 were so 
engaged, in Worcester, 10 out of every 46, and in Essex 10 in 30, in Suffolk County manufacturing em- 
ployed only 10 in every 122 persons. The difference is only partially accounted for by the inclusion in the 
statistics of the inland counties of some household manufactures which of course would not have been 
carried on in Boston. 

t The fisheries of Rhode Island and Connecticut, with the exception of the whaling industry, were never 
of importance. In 1807 all the fishing vessels of these states measured only 6,000 tons. In 1860 no fishing 
vessels were registered in Rhode Island ports; in Connecticut the tonnage was 6,700. Macfarland, Ray- 
mond, A History of the New England Fisheries, New York; 1911, p. 150, 153, 195-197. 

JJMd.,p.l74. 
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The influence of the fishing industry is clearly traceable in 
the growth of the population of Gloucester from less than 6,000 
persons in 1810 to 14,141 in I860.* Practically all of this 
increase must be ascribed to the extension of the maritime 
industry.f The history of the Gloucester fisheries shows great 
fluctuation in the several branches, but a steady progress as a 
whole. As soon as one branch proved unprofitable, another 
was developed, and when the fishing grounds in one region 
were exhausted, the enterprising skippers built larger vessels, 
extended their voyages and tried their luck in new waters. 

From 1810 to 1820 there was little progress. After the 
interruption caused by the War of 1812, came a treaty more 
disastrous than the preceding hostilities, for by its terms the 
American fishermen were deprived of valuable treaty rights 
in Canadian and Newfoundland waters. J Moreover, the 
cod-fishing on the Grand Banks declined and consequently we 
find a small growth of population in this decade; 5,943 to 
6,384. After 1820 shore cod-fishing § became profitable and 
added to this was rapid growth in the mackerel catch. 
Scarcely had a decline become evident in this new branch 
when halibut began to be caught in great numbers on the 
Banks. When, just before 1840, the fisheries were seriously 
threatened by the departure of fish to more distant feeding 
grounds, the Gloucester men arose to the emergency, built 
larger vessels and extended their season. A few years later 
the off-shore cod-fishing revived. 

In 1846 a railroad was completed connecting Gloucester 
with Boston. Cheaper and quicker transportation, together 
with the use of ice in packing fish for shipment, greatly ex- 
tended the market for Gloucester fish and gave a new impetus 
to the industry. Just at the end of the 50's a new branch, the 
herring trade, was opened. In the early months of the year 
when the fishing fleet would otherwise be unemployed it began 

* Including Rockport, originally a part of Gloucester but set off as a separate town in 1840. 

t The only manufactures reported in the Massachusetts industrial census of 1855 were a cotton factory, 
employing 48 men and 135 women, and granite quarries employing 450 men. (Massachusetts, Secretary 
of State, Statistical Information Relating to Certain Branches of Industry, 1855.) The connection 
between fishing and granite quarrying is curious, the granite blocks originally taken out having been 
used as moorings for the fishing boats. 

% Macfarland, New England Fisheries, pp. 154-155. 

§ In 1832, 800 men were engaged in this branch alone. The Fisheries of Gloucester, 1623-1876, Glouces- 
ter, 1876, p. 30. 
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to make voyages to Newfoundland where large supplies of 
herring were purchased and transported to Boston to be sold 
partly for food and partly for bait. 

The growth of population in Gloucester and Rockport was 
roughly parallel to the increase in the total tonnage of their 
fishing and coasting fleets, as appears from the following 
table: 

TABLE VII. 
POPULATION GROWTH AND TONNAGE STATISTICS, GLOUCESTER, 1810-1860. 



Year 


Population. 


Tonnage. 


1810 


5,943 




1820 


6,384 


10,000 


1830 


7,510 


12,600 


1840 


9,000 


17,100 


1850 


11,060 


22,500 


1860 


14,141 


40,500 



In 1855 over 80 per cent, of the entire male population 
between the ages of 15 and 60 were reported engaged in the 
fisheries.* 

Barnstable County. This was always a unique region. Its 
infertile soil made an increase in agricultural population beset 
with even more difficulty than on the mainland. At the 
beginning of the century, a considerable portion of the food 
and fuel used by the inhabitants had to be imported from the 
mainland. Payment was made in the products of the fisheries 
and in the services of its coasting fleet. Without the develop- 
ment of any manufacturing enterprises,! the population of 
this county grew from 22,200 in 1810 to 36,000 in 1860. Here 
again an adequate explanation of population growth is to be 
found in the history of the maritime industries. The Cape 
Cod towns owned, in 1816, 16,000 tons of shipping, employed 
chiefly in cod-fishing. In 1851 the aggregate tonnage was 
91,100, for the fishing fleet had more than doubled and, be- 
sides, a coasting fleet of almost 50,000 tons had been built up. 
The period of greatest increase in both these branches was 
1830-1850; this was also the period of most rapid population 

• This computation, including Rockport as a part of Gloucester, is based upon the Massachusetts Census 
of 1855. The proportion of males in the total population of Gloucester and Rockport was 51.6 per cent., 
which figure has been used in estimating the number of males in the above age-group. 

t With the exception of a glass factory employing 500 persons and salt evaporation works employing 
200 men. The latter industry had reached the height of its prosperity in the years 1835-1845. 
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growth.* After 1850 the aggregate tonnage fell off more than 
one third and population became practically stationary. 

TABLE VHI. 
BARNSTABLE COUNTY, POPULATION GROWTH AND TONNAGE STATISTICS, 1810-1860. 



Year. 


Population. 


Total Tonnage. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


22,200 
24,000 
28,500 
32,500 
35,300 
36,600 


26,800 
56,600 
91,100 

63,600 



Whaling Ports. The pursuit and capture of whales and the 
manufacture of whale oil and of spermaceti candles was a 
specialized branch of the fisheries. Larger ships, larger crews, 
longer voyages, and hence a much larger outlay of capital 
was necessary than in cod or in mackerel fishing. Conse- 
quently whaling, like all large-scale enterprises, tended to 
become concentrated at the best situations.! Nantucket, the 
leader until the War of 1812, lost half of its fleet of 46 vessels 
and its preeminence in that struggle.} Whaling, however, 
continued to be the principal occupation of the inhabitants of 
the island. In fact we find there the best example, with the 
possible exception of certain towns on Cape Cod, of a commu- 
nity dependent entirely on the maritime industries for its sup- 
port. An official report in 1831 summarized the situation as 
follows: "The population of Nantucket is 7,225. For food, 
fuel, clothing and the material for building it depends on other 
places almost exclusively. Not a tree is fit for building; not 
a quarry; not a factory for cloth; not a piece of woodland, and 
but few cultivated acres, are to be found in an almost sterile 
island. Yet it is highly prosperous; but its resources are at an 

* In 1850, the period of greatest paoaperity for both the ood and the m ackerel fleets, 8,865 men and 
boys, or considerably more than one representative from each family in the county, made up their crews. 
See Swift, Charles F., Cape Cod, An Historical Narrative, Yarmouth, 1897, pp. 315-316. 

f There was also more distinct separation between owners and managers in whaling. The captain and 
the crew received wages, paid on a profit sharing plan, in part; the merchants and capitalists who owned 
and fitted out the ships remained on shore. The presence of a sort of leisure class in ports such as New 
London and New Bedford acccounted for the cultivation there of the arts of life more than in other 
ports. 

X Marvin, W. L., The American Merchant Marine, New York, 1902, p. 143 See also Morse, American 
Gazetteer, 1810. 
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immense distance in the Pacific ocean."* The climax of the 
prosperity of the island's unique industry came between the 
years 1840 and 1850; the decline which dates from this time 
was probably largely due to the increasing difficulty of fitting 
out vessels for long voyages at a port so far from the source of 
supplies. The lack of sufficient depth of water at its harbor 
entrance severely handicapped Nantucket in competition with 
New Bedford and New London.f 

TABLE IX. 
NANTUCKET, POPULATION AND TONNAGE OF WHALING FLEET, 1810-1860. 



Year. 


Population. 


Tonnage. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


6,807 
7,266 
7,202 
9,012 
8,452 
6,094 


20,000 
19,817 
28,100 
19,050 
7,500 



In 1860 the chief whaling port in New England, and in fact 
in the world, was New Bedford. From a fleet of 12 vessels 
which would not have averaged 250 tons each in 1805, this 
port had before the Civil War developed a whaling tonnage of 
nearly 130,000, employing 10,000 sailors. Whaling and the 
coasting trade, together with subsidiary industries explain 
almost entirely the increase in population in this port. 

TABLE X. 
NEW BEDF0ED, POPULATION GROWTH AND TONNAGE STATISTICS, 1810-1860. (a) 



Year. 


Total Tonnage. 


Whaling Tonnage. 


Population. 


1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 


27,500 
23,700 
51,400 
89,100 
131,400 
149,700 


16,200 
25,900 
68,100 
96,400 
128,200 


5,651 
6,680 
10,626 
16,038 
20,747 
26,805 



(a) The figures for 1810 and 1820, total tonnage, are for the nearest determinable date. For 1810 1 have 
taken the statistics given by Morse in his American Gazetteer as of 1805 and for 1820 those given by Spof- 
ford, Gazetteer of Massachusetts, for 1818. The population figures for 1860 include the towns of Fair- 
haven and Acushnet, which were taken out of the original area of New Bedford. 

* Documents Relative to the Manufactures in the United States. Executive Documents, 22 Cong., 
1 Sess., Manufactures, Vol I, p. 202. 

-f- Hunt's Merchants Magazine, XVII (1847), p. 377, mentions also a serious conflagration in 1846, 
destroying property valued at $1,000,000, which may have been a contributing cause. 
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Subsidiary industries such as the refining of oil and the 
manufacture of candles, the building of ships and equipping 
them with boats, masts, spars, sails, and cordage naturally 
grew up in such an important port.* Besides, cotton mills 
had been established in 1848 and enlarged in 1854, furnishing 
employment at that date for 500 persons.f It may be that 
the merchants and shipowners of New Bedford anticipated 
thus early the subsequent decline in the city's chief industry; 
at least it is true that among the names of the early financiers 
of the cotton manufacture are many which had long been 
associated with whaling.J The whaling industry as a whole 
had begun to decline just before 1860, due in part at least to 
overstocking the market with oil and bone. The rise in the 
price of these commodities had been continuous from 1830 until 
1857, bringing steadily increasing profits to New Bedford 
capitalists. In the contemporary descriptions of the place we 
often find such statements as the following: "The whale 
fishery has proved very lucrative, and New Bedford is thought 
to be one of the richest cities in proportion to the number of 
its inhabitants any where to be found. "§ 

The only other port of importance in whaling was New 
London. From very small beginnings, its fleet had increased 
to 77 vessels of 26,500 tons by 1845. Twenty-five of these 
ships in the next few years abandoned whaling for more lucra- 
tive trips to the California coast where gold had been dis- 
covered. Consequently the tonnage of the district in 1850 
was only 11,500.|| Some of the vessels returned to whaling, 
but the industry was never again important in New London. 
The growth of population which had been rapid in the years 
1840-1850 (5,519 to 8,991) was considerably checked in the 
next decade (9,000 to 10,110). The decrease in whaling was to 
some extent offset by the establishment of a number of small 
manufacturing enterprises after 1852. If 

Shipbuilding and the Manufacture of Cordage. The ship- 
building industry reached the height of its prosperity in New 

* Over 600 men were employed id these industries in 1855. Massachusetts Statistics of Industry, 1855. 

t Crapo, William W., Historical Address, New Bedford, 1876, p. 51. 

J Tower, Walter S., A History of the American Whale Fishery, Philadelphia, 1907, p. 75. 

§ Hayward, John, Gazetteer of the United States, Boston, 1853, p. 471. 

|| Caulkins, Frances M , History of New London, 1612-1890, New London, 1895, pp. 644-645. 

H See Adams, Sampson & Co.'s New England Business Directory, Boston, 1860. 
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England about 1850, when it furnished employment for 5,200 
men in 366 shipyards. Between 1850 and 1860 the number of 
employees fell off almost one half and there was a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of shipyards in operation. In 
1860 the industry was almost equally divided between the 
states of Maine and Massachusetts, the latter having 89 ship- 
yards with 1,400 employees. Medford, Newburyport, and 
Boston built practically all of the larger vessels in this state.* 
Only in the first of these towns can the influence of shipbuilding 
on population be clearly traced. Up to 1855, there was no 
other industry in Medford except shipbuilding and farming. 
Shipyards employing 160 men were established shortly before 
1830 when the population of the town was only l,755.f A 
small distillery employed three men, three hat shops employed 
43 persons; the remainder of the population were farmers. 
In 1855 the shipyards employed over 1,000 men and the 
population had grown to 4,600. Practically no other indus- 
tries had developed. | 

Accessory to shipbuilding was the manufacture of cordage. 
As early as 1810 Massachusetts was the leader in this industry 
in New England and in fact in the whole country. In 1860 
practically all of the cordage of New England was made by 
1,000 persons in 44 ropewalks in Massachusetts. The prin- 
cipal establishments were in Roxbury, Plymouth, and Boston, 
where their influence upon population growth was merged 
with that of manufactures in general, as well as with the other 
maritime industries. 

Summary of the Influence of the Maritime Industries upon 
Population Growth. To summarize, it seems evident that in 
only a few coast towns was there considerably greater commer- 
cial or maritime activity in the years just before the Civil War 
than there had been in the years 1810-1830. Foreign trade 
had indeed increased, but its effects on population had been 
confined to the port of Boston. The fisheries had flourished 
with the extension of their market, but only the ports of 
Gloucester and of Cape Cod benefited thereby. The whaling 

* Statistics of shipbuilding ate found in the Censuses (TJ. S.) of 1850 and 1860 and in the TJ. S. Commerce, 
and Navigation Reports for those years, 
t Documents Relative to Manufactures, 1831, 1, 346-347. 
X A sash, door and blind factory employed 70 men. Massachusetts Statistics of Industry, 1855. 
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industry, too, was limited to New Bedford, Nantucket and New 
London. The coasting trade was the only branch of the 
maritime industries whose prosperity was widely dispersed. 
But even in this case, an increase in domestic commerce was 
often merely a compensation for the loss of foreign trade, and 
hence, as in the case of the ports on Narragansett Bay, an 
increase in population did not result from this cause. And 
finally, the increase in commercial activity of all sorts was to a 
large extent only the result of a more fundamental change, 
namely the growth of manufactures. A large part of the raw 
materials for the textile mills, the shoe and leather factories, 
the machine shops, and the metal manufactures came by water, 
either from other parts of this country or from abroad. Much 
of the food supply of the growing manufacturing towns, such 
as grain and flour, sugar and molasses, coffee, spices, etc., 
were transported by water to Boston and distributed thence 
by the railroads. That portion of the New England trade 
which was engaged in -carrying the cotton of the southern 
states and some of the tropical products of the West Indies 
to Europe might have flourished had there been no industrial 
changes in the inland towns, but the entire increase in domestic 
commerce, and a considerable portion of foreign trade as well, 
was dependent upon the growth of manufactures. 

The Rise of Manufactures and the Growth of an Industrial 
Population. England's industrial- revolution of the last half 
of the eighteenth century was repeated in New England in the 
first half of the nineteenth. Economically the characteristic 
features were alike. On both sides of the Atlantic, the intro- 
duction of technical improvements, the increasing complexity 
of the division of labor, and the use of power-driven machinery 
brought about what is known as the factory system of produc- 
tion. The cost of transportation was lowered through the 
building of canals and railroads; with the market thus widened 
production was stimulated, old enterprises were enlarged, new 
factories established and the manufacturing population rapidly 
increased. 

The social results following the establishment of the factory 
system of production in England were not as quickly apparent, 
nor in fact did they ever appear in such extreme form, in New 
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England. Our economic organization was much simpler in 
1810 than that of the mother country had been in 1760. Most 
of our industrial products were turned out either in the farm- 
houses or in the shops of village artisans. Except in the 
shoemaking industry, the commission system had not been 
developed. Consequently there was in New England no in- 
dustrial proletariat to be cruelly exploited. Hence we got 
our great industrial change without some of its more spec- 
tacular features. 

Nevertheless, the growth of manufactures in southern New 
England in the years 1810-1860 was truly revolutionary. 
The establishment of mills and factories, on a small scale at 
first, in hundreds of small towns and villages and the subse- 
quent growth of these enterprises were fundamentally respon- 
sible for a series of economic changes. It was the necessity 
for cheaper transportation facilities to bring raw materials to 
the factories, and to carry away their finished products, which 
led to the building of railroads connecting the industrial towns 
with the seacoast. It was the rise of an industrial popula- 
tion that must be fed which stimulated domestic commerce 
and gave a home market to the farmers. Until 1810 there 
had been practically no non-agricultural population in New 
England away from tide-water. Even the ten or twelve com- 
mercial towns contained but a small proportion of the total 
population. In these towns the nearest approach to manu- 
facturing was found, but in them the industrial activities were 
mostly those of craftsmen, such as tanners and leather dressers, 
chandlers, coopers and cabinet-makers, shipcarpenters, etc. 
Such persons differed from the artisans of the country towns 
only in the fact that as their market was wider, so they were 
enabled to devote their entire time to a trade, thus becoming 
dependent on others for their food supplies. In the country 
towns, on the other hand, the artisans were regularly farmers 
as well, hence they cannot be classed as a non-agricultural, or 
food-consuming, element in the population. The beginnings 
of factory villages were to be found in only a few inland 
towns where such articles as tinware, clocks and shoes, for 
which a wide market existed, were produced by specialized 
workers. 
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The Causes of the Rise of Manufactures in New England, 
The causes of the rise of manufactures in the United States 
after 1810 are to be found in the circumstances which tempo- 
rarily made it impossible to secure manufactured articles in any 
other way.* Before the interruption of foreign commerce in 
1807, it had been the practice of the people in certain parts of 
the country to secure their manufactured articles from abroad. 
The tide-water plantations of the southern states were in the 
habit of exchanging their cotton, indigo, rice, and tobacco for 
the finer grades of clothing and house-furnishings. The 
Middle States and New England had no such great agricultural 
staples; for their grain, fodder and provisions there was no 
market except in the sugar plantations of the West Indies 
and in the rice plantations of South Carolina and Georgia.f 
The coast towns of New England were able to secure some 
foreign goods in exchange for the products of their fisheries 
and in payment for the services of their trading vessels in the 
carrying trade between Europe and the West Indies. For the 
farmers of the inland regions, both North and South, no such 
resources were available; whatever articles they found it im- 
practicable to produce in the household, or in the shops of vil- 
lage artisans, they had to do without. 

The interruption of commerce with Europe, in the years 
1807-1816, suddenly cut off the supply of manufactures 'from 
abroad. The southern states could no longer export their 
staples; the northern skippers and fishermen found their 
industries paralyzed. It was this change in affairs which gave 
the embryo manufactures of New England their birth. The 
interruption of foreign commerce acted like a prohibitory pro- 
tective tariff. It raised the prices of foreign-made goods to 
such a point as to make competition not only possible but 
extremely profitable. New England had the fundamental 
requisites for a manufacturing region. First of all it had an 
abundant supply of waterpower; it had also capital accu- 
mulated in commerce. When commerce was interrupted, 
this capital readily turned to investment in manufacturing.} 

* See Callender, G. S. t Selections from the Economic History of the United States, Boston, 1909, Chapter 
IX, Introduction, 
t See the author's Rural Economy in New England, pp. 294-304. 
X A good example is to be found in the financing of the first cotton factories in Waltham and Lowell by 
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New England had the most concentrated as well as the most 
intelligent and energetic labor force to be found anywhere in 
the country. Its disadvantages, such as lack of technical 
knowledge and experience, the lack of improved machinery 
and the high cost of labor, were shared by other sections of the 
country which did not share the advantages.* The disad- 
vantages, moreover, were but temporary in their nature; 
consequently the interruption of foreign commerce acted like 
a scientific application of protection to infant industries. 

Early Stages in the Rise of Manufactures: 1810-1830. The 
new enterprises which sprang up with mushroom-like rapidity 
were but poorly equipped and were owned and managed for 
the most part by inexperienced men. Consequently the reap- 
pearance of foreign goods on the market after the War of 
1812, in great abundance, at normal or less than normal prices, 
brought sudden disaster, f Many of the new enterprises were 
ruined, others suspended operations, and the whole upward 
movement in manufactures was checked. A period of read- 
justment followed, lasting until almost 1830. It was a time 
of elimination of the weakest concerns and of reorganization 
and rehabilitation of the stronger. After 1830 an era of real 
progress began, only temporarily interrupted by the crisis of 
1837-1840, increasing steadily after 1840 and culminating in 
the brilliant decade, 1850-1860. 

Progress in Manufactures, 1830-1860. In the years 1830- 
1860 there were two principal causes for progress in manu- 
factures. In the first place there had been a great widening 
of the market through the increase of population in the newly 
settled regions across the Alleghenies, and through the increas- 
ing prosperity and purchasing power of the southern planters. 
The second general cause was the introduction of a number of 
important technical improvements, such as the power-loom in 

Francis Cabot Lowell, Nathan Appleton and Patrick Tracy Jackson, merchants of Newburyport and Boa- 
ton. See Cowley, Charles, History of Lowell, Revised edition, Boston, 1868, p. 37 

* For a fuller discussion of these points, see Tudor, William, Letters on the Eastern States, New York, 
1820, pp. 261-266. 

t "Many of the manufacturers had rushed into the business, stimulated by the extraordinary rewards 
held out, with little or no knowledge of the methods and requirements of the manufacture, with insufficient 
capital, and with loose and unbusinesslike methods. All the circumstances warrant the belief that the 
contemporary records of the suffering and disaster which now befell them are not exaggerated." North, 
S. N. D., A Century of the American Wool Manufacture, in Bulletin of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, XXIV, 234. 
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the textile industries, the Foudrinier machine in the paper 
industry, the use of sheet-brass in the manufacture of clocks, 
the Howe pin-making machine and sticking device, the use 
of the sewing machine in shoe-making and ready-made clothing 
industries, and the system of interchangeable parts in the 
manufacture of firearms, locomotives, steam-engines, and all 
sorts of machinery.* 

Along with these improvements came a tendency toward 
production on a larger scale. Very few of the textile factories 
of 1830 employed as many as 100 hands; the great majority of 
them had less than 50. f A comparison of the figures given in 
the Censuses of 1840 and 1860 shows a decrease in the number 
of cotton mills in New England from 642 to 532 and an increase 
in the average number of employees from 60 to 122. Between 
the same dates the woolen mills decreased in number from 304 
to 272 while the average number of employees in each increased 
from 28 to 82. The installation of new machinery and im- 
proved processes required the investment of more capital 
than many of the small concerns could command; hence they 
could not continue to compete with the newer and larger 
plants. When the market was still limited to the vicinity of 
each factory, advantages of situation were not decisive. But 
as the market widened those factories which were on a large 
waterpower, or whose managers could obtain a railroad con- 
nection, had such an advantage over their less fortunate or 
less foresighted competitors that they eventually absorbed 
most of the increase in business. After 1840 there is evident 
a distinct tendency for factories to concentrate in the towns 
which offered the best transportation facilities and in those in 
which a skilled labor force had collected, due to the long con- 
tinued existence of a particular industry.! 

The Census of 1860 reported 20,700 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in New England in which 392,000 persons were 
employed. Further analysis of the figures shows the bulk of 

* The system of interchangeable parts, or the "uniformity system," was originated by EH Whitney and 
first applied by him to the manufacture of firearms in New Haven, Conn., about 1800. An interesting 
description of the circumstances surrounding the development of the system is found in the Sketch of the 
Life of Eli Whitney, by William P. Blake.'in the Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, V, 
116-126, New Haven, 1894. 

t The statistics of manufactures collected in 1830 (Executive Documents, 22 Cong., 1 Sess.) show very 
clearly the small scale of manufacturing enterprises in New England towns. 

X As, for instance, the britannia ware industry in Meriden, Conn. 
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manufacturing concentrated in the three southern states, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. They had 
12,400 establishments, employing 210,000 men and 103,000 
women. The census officials were very liberal in their inter- 
pretation of the word "manufactures, " including in the returns 
many occupations, such as basket-work, charcoal-burning, 
lumbering, blacksmithing, and the operation of saw-mills and 
grist-mills, all of which were in the rural communities but 
imperfectly separated from agriculture. In order to obtain 
a clear conception of the extent to which the growth of manu- 
factures gave rise to a non-agricultural population, a strict 
interpretation of the word must be maintained, namely the 
business of producing goods for a wide market by the employ- 
ment of specialized workers. Eliminating the pseudo-manu- 
factures, we get the following figures showing the extent of 
manufacturing development in its principal branches in 
southern New England : 

TABLE XI. 
MANUFACTURES IN SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 1860. (a) 



Industries. 




Employees. 



Cotton 

Woolen 

Other textiles 

Boots and shoes 

Ready-made clothing 

HatB and caps 

Paper 

Printing and bookbinding 

Iron; mining, casting, rolling, etc... 

Brass and copper 

Hardware and cutlery 

Agricultural implements 

Machinery 

India rubber 

Musical instruments 

Cigars 

Jewelry 



65,200 
21,000 
6,800 
66,000 
14,300 
2,720 
4,550 
3,310 
6,660 
5,700 
13,100 
2,000 
9,680 
1,200 
1,100 
1,250 
3,200 



(a) Taken from the Eighth (U. S.) Census, Manufactures. 

Effects of Rise of Manufactures on Population Growth. 
The connection between the rise of manufactures and the 
growth of population may be shown first by a comparison of 
the population statistics in the various counties in southern 
New England between the years 1810-1860. All of the coun- 
ties started on a fairly even basis as regards manufactures in 
1810. By 1860 some counties had industries whose import- 
ance, as measured by the value of their annual product and by 
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the number of persons employed, was many times that of 
others. The manufacturing counties showed invariably the 
greater increase in population. In Connecticut, for instance, 
New Haven County had in 1860 manufacturing enterprises 
whose annual product was valued at $23,400,000, employing 
18,800 persons; its population had increased 163 per cent, 
since 1810; in Litchfield County on the other hand, the annual 
value of the manufactures in 1860 was only $5,700,000; 4,500 
persons were employed, and the increase in population in the 
half-century had been only 12 per cent. In Rhode Island a 
similar contrast is afforded by Providence and Washington 
counties. In the former the value of manufactures in 1860 
was $29,200,000 and the number of employees 22,700; in the 
latter, manufactures were worth only $4,000,000, employing 
2,700. The increase in population in Providence County had 
been 281 per cent, and in Washington County only 23 per 
cent. Massachusetts counties afford similar comparisons. 

More valuable conclusions are obtained by limiting the 
scope of the inquiry to the smallest units of population, the 
towns. Taking first the group of 26 towns which in 1860 had a 
population of over 10,000 each, we find 12 containing 258,000 
people, whose growth depended entirely on manufacturing; 
Worcester, Springfield, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Taunton in 
Massachusetts; Providence, North Providence, and Smith- 
field in Rhode Island; Waterbury, Norwich, and Hartford in 
Connecticut.* In these towns 64,600 persons, or 25 per cent, 
of the population, were engaged in manufactures. A second 
division of the group is made up of 11 towns; Boston and its 
suburbs, Charlestown, Cambridge, Chelsea and Roxbury; 
Newburyport, Salem, and Fall River, all in Massachusetts; 
New London, Bridgeport and New Haven, in Connecticut. 
In all of these except Boston, the growth of population in the 
years 1840-1860 had been due almost entirely to the growth 
of manufactures; from 1810 to 1840, maritime industries had 
been more important. Of the 380,000 people in the 11 towns, 
45,000, or 12 per cent., were engaged in manufacturing. Fi- 
nally we find three towns, New Bedford and Gloucester, in 
Massachusetts, and Newport, Rhode Island, whose growth 
was due almost entirely to the prosperity of some branch of 

•Providence, Norwich, and Hartford had before 1810 depended largely on commerce for their prosperity. 
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the maritime industries. Their population amounted to 
43,700 in 1860 of which only 2,360, or 5.4 per cent., were in 
factories. Among the 23 towns whose growth was due, en- 
tirely or in large part, to the development of manufactures, 
many had already gained prominence in a particular line; thus 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Fall River and the Rhode Island 
towns were leaders in textiles, Providence in jewelry as well, 
Lynn in boots and shoes, Waterbury in the brass industry, 
New Haven in the manufacture of carriages and clocks, and 
Norwich in paper and textiles.* 

The growth of Lowell is a striking illustration of the effect 
of manufacturing upon population. In 1820 there were on 
the present site of the city three villages, containing in all some 
250 persons. The waterpower resources of the place had as 
yet attracted only a woolen mill and a few grist and saw mills. 
In 1822 the Merrimac Company secured control of the water- 
power and began the building of a number of large cotton 
mills. Between that date and 1830, five large cotton manu- 
facturing companies built mills at Lowell, as the place was now 
called, after Francis Cabot Lowell, one of the pioneers in its 
development. The population enumerated in the Census of 
1830 was 6,474, of whom more than one half were factory 
operatives. The parallel growth of the number of factory 
employees and of total population is shown by the following 
table :f 

TABLE XII. 
POPULATION AND MANUFACTURING IN LOWELL, 1837-1860. 



Year. 


Total Population. 


Factory Operatives. 


1837 
1845 
1855 
1860 


18,000 
25,160 
37,554 
36,827 


8,560 

9,235 

14,661 

13,206 



* Statistics of the number of persons employed in manufactures in cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over 
are given in a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, Executive Document No. 29, 39 Cong., 1 Sess. 
(1866) . The above conclusions are also based upon material found in the New England Business Directory 
(1860), in city directories and local histories, in Massachusetts Statistics of Industry, 1855; Statistics of 
Certain Branches of Industry in Connecticut, 1845 ; and Report upon the Census of Rhode Island, 1865 . 

t The facts in this paragraph are taken largely from Charles Cowley's History of Lowell. The popula- 
tion figures in Table XII for 1837 and 1845 are from Hayward's Gazetteer of Massachusetts (revised edition, 
1849, p. 187); for 1855 from the Massachusetts State Census of that date, and for 1860 from the Eighth 
U. S. Census. The statistics of factory operatives for 1837, 1845 and 1855 are from the industrial 
statistics compiled in Massachusetts in those years and for 1860 from the Letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Executive Document No. 29, 1866. 
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Of the smaller towns in Group I (over 10,000), Waterbury, 
Connecticut, is a typical example. In 1820, when the brass 
industry first became permanently established there, the 
population of the town was 2,882, having been practically 
stationary since 1790. In 1860 the population was 10,004. 
The industrial growth of the town is outlined by a local his- 
torian as follows: "It was the metal button business that led 
to brass making, the industry upon which the town has chiefly 
been built up. . . . By 1840, the business of manufactur- 
ing sheet metal had taken the lead of all the others. Then 
began the fostering and development of other branches of 
business, the demands of which would consume this product. 
Pins, hooks and eyes, tubing, brass kettles, clocks, spoons and 
forks — the thousands of articles which can be made of sheet 
metal and wire, were added to the list of manufactures, as well 
as the in cidentaL industries of machine making, acid making, 
casting, forging, and supplying the other things used and 
consumed in the various processes of the main production."* 
In 1845, the factory operatives numbered 727 ;f and in 1857, 
2,730 were employed in five brass and copper mills and in 17 
various sorts of subsidiary industries. J 

Out of the 129 towns in Group II (5,000 to 10,000), we may 
select for closer study the 47 whose population had grown to 
exceed 5,000 by 1860. Of these only three, Barnstable, Nan- 
tucket, and Brookline, all in Massachusetts, had failed to 
develop manufacturing enterprises supporting a considerable 
proportion of their inhabitants. Typical towns in this divi- 
sion were Danbury and Meriden in Connecticut. In the 
former the expansion of the manufacture of felt hats explains 
an increase of population from 3,600 to almost 9,000 (1810- 
1860) ; in this business more than one seventh of the inhabit- 
ants were employed at the latter date.§ Meriden had early 
been the seat of the tin-ware industry to which, in the years 
1830-1860, the manufacture of britannia ware, silver-plated 

* Anderson, Joseph, D.D., The Town and City of Waterbury, Ct., 3 vols., New Haven, 1896, II, 262- 
263. 

t Statistics of Industry in Connecticut, 1845. 

X Bronson, Henry, M.D., History of Waterbury, Waterbury, 1858, pp. 561-563. 

§ Francis, W. H., History of the Hatting Trade in Danbury, Conn., Danbury, I860, gives a valuable 
account of the origin and growth of this town's chief industry. 
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ware, ivory combs, cutlery, buttons, small iron articles, etc., 
was added. The population increase was from 1,250 to 7,500 
in the half-century.* Among the towns showing most rapid 
growth were a few in eastern Massachusetts in which shoe- 
making employed a large proportion of the inhabitants.f 
Thus Randolph, in which over 1,500 persons were making 
shoes in 1855, showed a gain of 400 per cent, in population, 
1,170 to 5,760; in Natick, 1,570 persons out of a total of 5,490 
made shoes, the population growth from 1810 to 1860 being 
610 per cent. Shoemaking was also largely responsible for 
the growth of Marlboro (1,675 to 5,900) and Woburn (1,220 to 
6,290). The growth of 19 manufacturing towns, of this 
group, in Massachusetts was 312 per cent.; four towns in 
which maritime industries were more important, Barnstable, 
Beverly, Marblehead, and Plymouth, showed a growth of less 
than 40 per cent. 

The dependence of population growth upon manufacturing 
can be shown also by taking certain typical counties and exam- 
ining the history of each town separately. Thus it invariably 
appears that whatever increase in population took place in the 
county can be accounted for, at least in large part, by the 
growth of its manufacturing towns. In New Haven County, 
Connecticut, we find an increase in population of 60,300 
in the half-century, of which more than one half, 32,300, is 
accounted for by the growth of the city of the same name. 
About 17,000 more was contributed by the growth of three 
manufacturing towns, Meriden, Waterbury, and Derby. Thus 
49,100 out of the total increase of 60,300 is accounted for. 
The remaining 11,200 was distributed among a number of 
smaller towns, in practically all of which some manufacturing 
was carried on. In Windham County in the same state, the 
increase in the years 1810-1860 was 12,380, of which 11,000 
can be accounted for by the growth of seven textile towns. J 

* In 1850, out of the total population of 3,560, about 600 were employed in the above-mentioned manu- 
factures. See Davis, Charles H. S., History of Wallingford, including Meriden and Cheshire. Meriden, 
1870, pp. 494^195. 

f Shoemaking in these towns was not yet a factory industry; some of the processes, such as cutting the 
leather, were done in central shops, but the bulk of the work of sewing the uppers and attaching the soles 
was done by the country folk, men, women and children, either in their own homes or in small shops near 
their houses. See Hazard, Blanche E., The Boot and Shoe Industry in Massachusetts, in Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, XXVII, 236-262. 

t Thompson, Ellingly, Plainfield, Windham, Pomfret, Putnam, Scotland. 
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Applying the same method to several counties in Massachu- 
setts, we get similar results. Thus in Plymouth County the 
gain in five decades was 29,600; to this increase five manu- 
facturing towns contributed 23,500.* In Berkshire County 
the total increase was 19,300, of which 17,800 was supplied by 
the growth of six towns with flourishing manufactures.! 
In Bristol County, commerce as well as manufactures appears 
as a cause of growth. The growth of five towns accounts for 
50,200 out of the total increase in population of 56,600.$ 

Population Changes in Agricultural Towns. The foregoing 
pages have shown that wherever in southern New England, in 
the 50 years before 1860, there was an increase of population, 
the explanation may be found either in the expansion of mari- 
time industries or in the establishment of manufacturing 
enterprises. But the converse of this statement is also true; 
wherever there was neither commerce nor fisheries nor fac- 
tories, there, population was either stationary or declining. 
So widely were the small manufacturing businesses distrib- 
uted before 1860 that in some counties such as Essex, in Massa- 
chusetts, and Windham, in Connecticut, not a single purely 
agricultural town could be found. § In hilly inland counties, 
such as Franklin and Berkshire, in Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, the agricultural towns made up a considerable 
proportion of the entire number. A careful study of the occu- 
pations of the inhabitants of all the towns in southern New 
England reveals 112 in which agriculture was the sole indus- 
try; of these 68 were in Massachusetts, 38 in Connecticut, and 
6 in Rhode Island. The movement of population in a typical 
group of Massachusetts towns (Franklin County) is shown in 
table XIII. 

The declining tendency exhibited by this small group of 
agricultural towns, especially after 1830, is also shown by the 
entire group of 112 towns taken together. || 

* Abington, Bridgewater, Wareham, Hingham, and Plymouth. 

t Adams, Great Barrington, Lee, Pittsfield, Stockbridge, and Williamstown. 

X Attleborough, Easton, Fall River, Taunton, and New Bedford; the last being the only town in which 
the maritime industries were of great importance. For the growth of population in New Bedford see 
Table X, p. 825. 

§ I have denned as "purely agricultural" towns with no manufactures for a wide market employing as 
many as 25 persons. The sources used in the selection of these towns were the industrial censuses of Mass- 
achusetts and Connecticut already cited, the gazetteers and local histories. 

|| The decline in the population of the purely agricultural towns does not necessarily indicate a decline 
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table xm. 

POPULATION OF 14 AGRICULTURAL TOWNS IN FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, 

1810-1860. 





1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


1850. 


1860. 




1,809 
811 
987 
762 

2,016 

1,031 
917 

1,009 

839 
939 
551 
1,227 
983 


1,748 

912 

1,081 

800 

1,961 

1,089 

1,122 

974 

85i 
1,029 

597 
1,256 

958 


1,732 

918 

1,065 

864 

1,877 

1,037 

1,199 

796 

265 

716 

986 

666 

1,150 

874 


1,610 
992 

1,127 
798 

1,971 
977 
895 
632 
282 
703 
987 
719 

1,071 
875 


1,394 

937 

1,173 

754 

1,785 

881 

803 

716 

254 

659 

912 

792 

1,021 

920 


1,302 




968 




1,075 
683 


Gi.l 




1,798 
671 




Heath 


661 




606 




236 




619 




798 




839 




932 


Wendell 


704 






Total 


13,881 


14,378 


14,145 


13,639 


13,001 


11,883 







TABLE XIV. 
POPULATION OF 112 AGRICULTURAL TOWNS, 1810-1860. 





Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


Rhode Island 


Total 




68 Towns. 


38 Towns. 


6 Towns. 


112 Towns. 


1810 


68,104 


51,863 


9,076 


129,043 


1820 


70,910 


51,207 


9,618 


131,735 


1830 


69,453 


51,261 


9,047 


129,761 


1840 


67,771 


48,601 


7,463 


123,835 


1850 


67,693 


49,763 


7,210 


124,666 


1860 


65,577 


50,229 


7,373 


123,179 



in the total agricultural population, nor does it imply a decrease in the productivity of the agricultural 
industry in southern New England in the 50 years. It is possible that in many of the smaller manufactur- 
ing towns, such as those in Group II (3,000-10,000), the agricultural element may have increased in 
numbers. As for the productivity of agriculture, the natural supposition would be that, because of the 
stimulation of the home market, the farmers must have found larger production profitable. This in- 
creased production might have taken place, as it did in the North Central States after the Civil War, 
along with a decided decrease in the rural population. (See Hibbard, B. H., The Decline of the Rural 
Population, in Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, New Series, No. 
97, Vol. XIII, March 1912.) 



